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RADIO HANOI REPORTS ON SUNDAY BOMBING 

by the Asia* Information Group 
LIBERATION News Service 

HANOI (LNS) -- In the early hours of the morn- 
ing, on Sunday April 16, U.S. bombers struck the 
two largest cities in North Vietnam, the capital 
of Hanoi and the port city of Haiphong, where 
Soviet, Chinese and other foreign ships docked to 
unload supplies. 

The U.S. government claims the targets of the 
newest escalation of the war were purely military. 

" In a terse statement today," the New York Times 
reported, "The U.S. command m Saigon said that 
planes struck fuel dumps, warehouses, truck parks 
and 'other activities which are supporting the 
invasion of South Vietnam.'" 

As in the past, the "other activities" turned 
out to be the daily life of the civilian population 
of North Vietnam. According to Radio Hanoi, not 
only did the bombers hit populated areas in both 
cities, causing almost 200 casualties, but the 
strikes included the use of antipersonnel weapons. 

The following account of the bombing was broadcast 
by Radio Hanoi on April 17: 

"Under cover of darkness, U.S. aircraft 
attacked Haiphong, releasing steel pellets and 
demolition bombs, and firing rockets and 20 mm 
cannons on many populated areas- Several schools 
were destroyed, and more than 100 apartments at the 
workers' quarters at the cement plant, the ship- 
building yard, and the September 23 engineering 
factory were blasted down. Many persons, mostly 
women and children, were killed. 

"At 9:10 a.m,, U.S. aircraft strafed many 
roads, on which people were rushing out of the city 
to avoid the air raid. They dropped demolition and 
steel pellet bombs on the Ang Duong bus station, 
the Ang Duong market, Vinh Long village, and the 
Tha Thien Senior High School, and blew up many 
dwellings in the center of the city as well. 

"The second wave of U.S. air raids against 
Haiphong, at 10:00 a.m., was directed at, among 
other targets, the port itself. The U.S. aircraft 
hit a Soviet ship, hitting many sailors and officers. 

"At 9:30 a.m., at one of the business hours, 
many U.S. bombers attacked Hanoi from high alti- 
tudes, dropping bombs on many populated centers 
inside Hanoi and in the residential suburbs. One 
rocket landed in the botanical gardens, killing 
6 persons, including two children. A U.S. missile 
hit the living quarters of workers in the heart of 
Hanoi, killing six persons including three child- 
ren. One rocket hit a refreshment stand, only 100 
yards away from the block where the foreign diplo- 
natic corps is located, killing or wounding scores 
of people." 

A reporter for the French news agency, Agence 
France Presse, who was in Hanoi and Haiphong during 
the bombings, gave a similar account or civilian 
casualties . 

In Hanoi, he reported, "One Shrike missile 
hit a street in the Ba Dinh district in the northern 
part of the city. In exploding, the rocket 
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scattered thousands of steel pellets in all direc- 
tions, slicing through trees and roofs and 
riddling buildings. Some bullets hit clients of 
a little local restaurant, where they were sipping 
beer or coffee or eating. 

"This correspondent arrived a little later 
on the scene, and could see evidence of still- 
fresh blood left by the dead. Rescue workers, 
stained with the victims' blood, told journalists 
that the sudden attack had taken peonle by surprise, 
as they strolJed on this first warm Sunday of the 
year, after a very long winter." 

When the Hanoi raid was over, the French 
journalist travelled to Haiphong, about 60 miles 
away, arriving just before the third and final U.S. 
raid against that city. 

"Two bombs fell in the town, about 50 yards 
from the newsmen. This correspondent saw Ang Duong 
market, far trom any military target, and the 
Chinese quarter of Minh Khai , where bombs weighing 
250 lbs. had torn deep craters. In some streets, 
concrete electric pylons had been smashed by the 
exploding bombs." 

According to the Commission of Inquiry into 
American War Crimes in Hanoi, Sunday's bombings 
left a total of 60 civilians dead, 128 wounded in 
the two cities. Fifteen U.S. planes were shot 
down in the raids; ten, including a B-52, over 
Haiphong. 
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POLAROID I . D . SYSTEM PERFECTED IN SOUTH AFRICA 

NOW USED ON WELFARE RECIPIENTS IN NEW YORK 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- In a move that holds ominous 
implications, the New York Welfare Department began 
in April a program to issue all welfare recipients 
a Polaroid I.D. card. In order for welfare recip- 
ients to obtain benefits and cash checks it is 
now necessary for them to produce the card. 

The new procedure is ostensibly an effort to 
save the state money by reducing the forging of 
welfare checks. But Jule M. Sugarman, the Human 
Resources Administrator, admits that the program 
will cost more to operate than could possibly be 
saved by preventing forgeries. 

Although the plan to make photo ID cards an 
accepted form of identification is only beginning 
to take hold in this country, Polaroid already has 
much experience in this field. 

By law. blacks in South Africa (who make up 
68% of the population) must carry their Polaroid ID 
cards ar.d r>ass books to enter the 87% of their 
country that whites have staked out for themselves. 
Also the CIA has found the Polaroid photoidentifi- 
cation system a useful tool in administering AID 
Public Safety programs m South Vietnam and other 
Third World countries. More recently, Israel 
instituted the Polaroid system for Arabs in the 
Gaza Strip. 

Earlier this year, the Senate Finance Committee 
announced a plan to require all U.S. citizens to 

bo fingerprinted and given a Socia] Security number 
on one' of three occasions -- entering school at age 
- six', immigrating to the' U.S, , or applying for welfare-; 
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ITT BUILDS APARTHEID 12 DIFFERENT WAYS: 

BOYCOTT WONDER BREAD 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) --First San Diego, then Chile, 
tomorrow the world. Actually, for ITT there's no 
need to wait. The world's been their oyster for ov- 
er 50 years and they currently rank as one of the 
nation's largest multinational conglomerates. But 
following the exposure of ITT's attempts to buy a 
favorable anti- trust ruling from the Republicans 
and a coup in Chile from the CIA, some of their other 
holdings are coming under careful scrutiny. For 
instance there are their operations in white-ruled 
southern Africa, where they have been raking in the 
profits off apartheid in South Africa, the repios- 
sive white minority regime in Rhodesia, and Portu- 
guese colonial control of Angola and Mozambique. 

Through several wholly-owned subsidiaries, ITT 
has been operating in Southern Africa for a number 
of years with most of their money invested in pre- 
cisely those sectors South African money men see as 
most crucial -- '^pipelines to advanced technology, 
innovation, and know-how." 

ITT's biggest investment in Africa is Standard 
Telephone and Cables (STC) which , is one of South 
Africa's largest electrical manufacturing concerns. 

As major contributors to South Africa’s rapidly grow- 
ing tele-communications industry, STC has been 
thriving. During 19 70, their assets are said to have 
jumped from $16 million to $23 million. And in the 
five year period between 1966 and 1971, their sales 
trebled and annual turnover readied $42 million. 

Other of ITT's enterprises in South Africa in- 
clude a wholesale distributor of electrical equip- 
ment, manufacture of electric wire and telephone 
cables and two secretarial schools (for whites only) . 

In Rhodesia, ITT-owned Supersonic Radio Manu- 
facturing Company makes radios, televisions, and 
other electrical apparatus. In Mozambique, ITT pur- 
chases Grup Oliva, comprising four metallurgical 
and metal mechanical companies, for a total of close 
to $15 million. They have also supplies much of the 
equipment for expanding telephone systems in both 
Mozambique and Angola. 

Arguing in defense of ITT's expanding involve- 
ment in southern Africa, Louis Wildman, Chairman 
of Standard Telephone and Cables, an ITT subsidiary, 
resorts to the usual claim of U.S. corporations who 
collaborate with apartheid -- "Industry works for 
the people," he says. 

The reasoning goes that a booming economy will 
mean a rapid growth in the number of jobs and will 
force the government to relax the strict job classi- 
fication system that reserves skilled and high-paying 
work exlcusively for whites. Left out of such cal- 
culations is the fact that in the few instances 
where blacks have been given jobs formerly reserved 
for whites, the government has simp-y downgraded 
the classification of the job to "semi-skilled" and 
cut the wages accordingly. 

In addition, ITT has jumped wholeheartedly into 
the South African government's "border areas" scheme 
for developing industries near the borders of the 
"bantustans" (or reservations). 


This project aims to increase the convenience 
and profitability of apartheid while even further 
reducing the interaction between races — all by 
putting industries just outside the borders of 
the reserves where the 68% of the population who are 
black are crowded onto 13% of the worst land. One 
of the first companies to actually start construct- 
ion on such a plant was ITT. 

That's just one of the ways ITT is working to 
make southern African safe for apartheid, Portuguese 
colonialism, and U.S. profits. To begin with. South 
Africa's white minority regime depends on invest- 
ment from the U.S. and western Europe to keep its 
economy afloat. 

A South African economist predicts "it’s clear 
we cannot continue developing at the necessary 
rate without an increasing inflow of foreign money." 
With companies like ITT flocking to capitalize on 
cheap black labor and prosperous white consumers, 
they don’t really have to worry. 

But just to help them feel secure, ITT also 
lends a hand to South Africa's military prepara- 
tions. Although they insist that it does not vio- 
late the letter of the UN "embargo on any arms de- 
liveries to South Africa," ITT has a contract with 
the Simonstown Naval Base, providing telecommunica- 
tions equipment. 

And back on February 18, 1969, they announced 
the completion of a direct cable link between Lis- 
bon and Cape Town. South Africa Prime Minister 
Johaanes Vorster promptly dubbed this new link 
between the capitals of white supremacy in Africa 
"the Cable of Good Hope." 

Women's Strike for Peace and Women's Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom have called 
for a boycott of ITT for its role in provicing mil- 
itary systems and equipment used in the air war and 
automated battlefield in Southeast Asia. Their 
role in South Africa makes another good reason to k 
keep it in mind. The kinds of consomer products ITT 
is into, primarily plastic foods, should make it 
easy anyway — like Wonder Bread, Hostess cakes, 

Morton TV Dinners, Avis Rent-A-Car and Sheraton 
Hotels. Those you can do without. 

- 30 - 

[ Thanks to the Corporate Research Center for the 
information in this article.] 

**************************************************** 
"AN ACT OF GOD"? 

MAN, West Virginia (LNS) - -Reacting to the com- 
ment of a Pittston Mining Company official who said th 
Buffalo Creek Mining disaster in which 118 people 
were killed when a 300 foot slag pile slipped was 
"An act of God” , Carl Trayla, a survivor said, 

"You can blame the Almighty, all right --the al- 
mighty dollar." 
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May 5, 1818 Karl Marx was born. 
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"MERCURY MENACE" REPORT SUPRESSED 
BY ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--The Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) , the Federal agency in charge of watch- 
dogging the environment, has withheld from the 
public a 123 page report on the mercury Menace.. 

In his column, of April 15, Jack Anderson, who 
recently achieved nationwide fame for his ITT ex- 
pose, revealed the suppression of the document. 

The report, which has been pocketed for almost 
three months, charges that the government has mis- 
led the public on the seriousness of the mercury 
threat. "The assumption has been made that fish is 
the only significant source of human intake of mer- 
cury," the report states. 

In fact, it is true that fish represents the 
major source of " voluntary" intake of mercury. 

Many may recall headlines of last year when it was 
discovered that much of the tuna and sword fish con- 
sumed by Americans contained mercury levels far 
above the safety level set by the government. 

However, Americans consume far greater amounts 
of mercury unknowingly -- and unwillingly -- via 
the air they breathe and the water they drink. 

Major sources of mercury pollution include: 
electric generation --(U.S. power plants may be 
putting as much as 150 tons of mercury into the air 
each year) ; use in agricultre as a fungicide for 
seeds; in the plastic industries, and the manufac- 
turing of electrical equipment like batteries. It 
has been calculated that the U.S. has increased its 
industrial use of mercury 20 times since 1945 and 
the greatest part of that does not appear in the 
food we eat . 

The damage that mercury can do is enormous -- 
and also difficult to measure. Since it seems to 
seek out nervous tissues, especially the brain," 
causing "rather bizarre nervous symptoms," includ- 
ing tremors, retardation, brain damage, blindness, 
chromosome damage, ataxia and, sometimes, even 
death . 

The most infamous case of mercury damage here 
in the U.S. occurred when a New Mexico farmer fed 
his family on pork which had been fed mercury- 
treated seeds before butchering. One by one, each 
member of the family, including five children were 
stricken with symptoms of mercury poisoning. In 
a similar case nearly 300 Iraqui people died after 
eating seed contributed by the U.S. that had been 
treated with mercury. 

The suppressed report calls for severe controls 
to be placed on industries who pollute with mercury 
and this may give a clue as to why it was never 
released . 

-30- 

****************************************** ********* 

"Capitalism is proud of its prisons which 
fitly symbolize the character of its institutions 
and constitute one of the chief elements in its 
philanthropy. 


BALTIMORE PRISONERS REBEL AGAIN: 

JAIL CONDI T r ONS SPARK ONE REBELLION EVERY 3 MONTHS 

BALTIMORE (LN'S)--In the past two years, the 
BaltimoreCity Jail has had a rebe I lion almost every 
three months -- the conditions in the jail are so 
bad. The prison which was designed for 980 now 
holds almost 1400 of whom 90% are black. The med- 
ical facilities arc so poor that the state has re- 
fused to license them. 

On April 6, around 200 inmates participated in 
a rebellion less than two months after another re- 
bellion in which all their demands were "granted" 
took place. The administration's "promises" were 
broken as soon as the press' interest waned. 

Warden Schoonfield insists that there were no 
problems in the jail until "outside agitators" 
started coming in. He named as outside agitators 
Legal Aid lawyers -- who more commonly come under 
fire from inmates for pressuring innocent defendents 
to cop a plea. 

The current rebellion started after Schoonfield 
released watchdogs to attack friends and relatives 
who were standing near the prison and shouting to 
the inmates. The prisoners started breaking windows, 
and shouting, in an effort to make the warden call 
the dogs off. After several hours, the rebellion was 
quelled, but like every other prison rebellion, re- 
prisals soon occurred. 

Although most of the 1400 inmates did not par- 
ticipate in the rebellion, all of the inmates were 
placed in 24 hour lockup and are now receiving only 
two meals a day. Schoonfield says that, "two meals 
a day are enough for grown men who are inactive" 

-- more food breeds restlessness which leads to 
rebellions . 

He refused to negotiate with the prisoners, 
stating that the Baltimore City Jail is "my jail and 
I'm going to take it back". In response to the 
broken windows, he is installing metal plates so that 
the inmates can't see out at all. As he says, 

"Either them or us are gonna live." 

-30- 

[Thanks to the Committee for Solidarity with Prisoners 
for this information.] 

**************************************************** 
BAVARIAN OFFICIALS BAR PARENTS FROM NAMING BABY "CHE" 

BONN, West Germany (LNS)--A two-year old boy 
may go through life know officially as "73-30" be- 
cuase Bavarian courts will not allow his parents to 
name him Che after the late Ernesto (Che) Guevara. 

ills father, Hein-George Treyz, a technical clerk 
in Bavaria, told the news magazine Der Spiegel that 
the boy is still officially unnamed. Instead, re- 
gistry officials wrote the figure "73-30" on his 
birth certificate -- the designation for a boy who 
has not received a first name. 

Treyz said the name Che -- the nickname given to 
the slain Latin American guerrilla leader by fellow 
combatants in the Cuban Revolution --is not regarded 


--Eugene Debs, 192' 


as suitable in West Germany. 

A local Bavarian court upheld the registry de- 
cision and a state court confirmed the lower court, 
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BOOKS: ON HOMOSEXUALITY AND GAY LIBERATION 
by Allen Young 
LIBERATION News Service 

Homosexual: Oppression and Liberation , by Dennis 
Altman* Outerbridge and Dienstfrey, distri- 
buted by E.P. Dutton, 1971, 242pp., $6.95 
hardcover . 

Homesexual: Behavior Among Males: A Cross-Cul t ura 1 
and C ross-Spec i es Investigation , by Wain- 
wright Churchill, Prentice-Hall, Prism paper- 
back edition, 1971, 347 PP*> $2.45. 

Changing Homosexuality in the Male , by Lawrence 

J. Hatterer, M.D., Dell Publishing Co., Delta 
paperback edition, 1971, $2.95- 

"But how is gay liberation revol ut ionary?" 

"But what's your politics?" 

Questions like these, often tossed out like 
a mean challenge by straight radicals are very an- 
noying. The hostility and negation behind the 
questions make political gay people want to re- 
fuse to answer. Then there are the gay people who 
have always felt alienated from the political pro- 
cess, who hate politics, or others who once par- 
ticipated in the process and now believe that 
"politics is a butch trip." They'd rather not think 
of their gayness as a political phenomenon. 

But gay liberation does offer a revolutionary 
perspective, and we do have a set of political 
ideas (granted that these ideas are embryonic and 
formative). It is only logical that we begin to 
set these down on paper. 

Much of the ideology of gay liberation is 
premised on writings from the women's liberation 
movement. Books like Sisterhood is Powerful , edited 
by Robin Morgan; Sexua 1 Politics , by Kate Millett; 
and The Dialectic of Sex , by Shulamith Firestone, 
even though the authors are not explicitly iden- 
tified as gay and even though they do not relate 
directly to the gay experience, are basic texts 
for anyone seeking the revolutionary dimension to 
gay liberation. Or, as one gay men's newspaper put 
it, part of gay liberation is men listening to 
women . 

The first book, as far as I can determine, 
which explicitly puts forth a we 1 I -deve 1 oped gay 
liberation perspective is Homosexual: Oppression 
and Liberation , by Dennis Altman. At the outset, I 
should acknowledge, as does the author, that this 
perspective is limited by the fact that he is 
male and white. There are other things to learn 
from lesbians and from Third World gay people about 
their lives and viewpoints. 

Altman, a 27“year-o1d professor of American 
government at the University of Sydney, is an Aus- 
tralian, but he has visited the United States, and 
the book focuses on gay liberation as it has deve- 
loped here in America. One of the most important 
features of Altman's book is that he places the 
concept of gay liberation in the context of con- 
temporary cultural and political currents. A sam- 
pling of names from the index will give you an 
idea of what 1 mean: Edward Albee, Ti-Grace Atkin- 
son, James Baldwin, Abbie Hoffman, Martin. Luther 


King, e tc . 

Many of these people, of course, are not gay, 
but the point is that Altman seeks to deal with 
such concepts as "a theory of sexuality" and "the ^ 
decreasing disjuncture between politics and culture. 
Norman Mailer, for example, is quoted more often 
than any other individual precisely because he has 
chosen to define himself as a prototype American 
male, while "maleness," or masculinity, is one of 
the targets of the gay and feminist movements. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
book is a discussion of the relationship between 
gay liberation and the coun te r-cu 1 t ure . "The counter- 
culture may not have fully embraced homosexuality," 
writes Altman, "but it went far enough in the di- 
rection of undermining guilt, hypocrisy, and extreme 
sexual repression to make for a new type of homo- 
sexua 1 . " 

While putting down the "square gayworld," and 
suggesting that it Is part of the dying American 
culture, the author seems to conclude that gay li- 
beration as a movement is limited primarily to gay 
freaks. He's probably right, but that seems to be 
more of a problem than an accomplishment. 

Here's how Altman sums up the revol ut i onary 
dimension of gay liberation in terms of its place 
in our era: 

"The critique of American society that gay 
liberation has adopted bears the marks of a decade 
of rising expectations and rising f rus t rat i ons . Just 
as the black movement has revealed how far the so- 
ciety rests on racism, so the youth revolt, fueled 
by the war in Vietnam, [was] struck by the extent 
to which the American dream is an illusion based on 
extreme competitiveness and inequality, and on 
American domination abroad. Women and homosexuals 
have introduced critical concepts of 'sexism' and 
'heterosexual chauvinism' in demonstrating that the 
very bulwark and center of the dream, its faith in 
home and family, often disguised oppressive and 
crude power relationships." 

Among the other topics tackled in this tightly- 
written book are the relationship of gay liberation 
and black liberation, the challenging of masculine 
and feminine roles, and the elimination of the homo/ 
hetero dichotomy. Although there is some personalized 
writing, especially in the seci ton on "coming out," 
Altman chooses a more analytical style which occa- 
sionally borders on the academic, but which remains 
lively and interesting. In addition, the author 
prepared an excellent bibliography which fills nine 
pages with small print. 

One of the titles in that bibliography is Wain- 
wright Churchill's detailed study, Homosexual Be- 
havior Among Males: A Cross-Cu 1 tura 1 and Cross-Species 
1 nves t i ga t i on , which was originally published in 
!9f>7 and has now been reissued in paperback, pre- 
sumably as a result of new interest in the topic. 

This book predates the gay liberation movement; 
furthermore, the author never defines himself as gay 
and he keeps within his professional role as a psy- 
chologist and sexologist. 

The main purpose of Churchill's book, and it is 
a worthy one, is to refute the widely-held sickness 
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and sin theories about homosexuality propogated 
chiefly by psychiatrists and clergymen. The author 
makes extensive use of the statistical research 
done by Dr. Alfred Kinsey (to whom the book is 
dedicated) and his col 1 aborators , as well as re- 
search done by the anthropologists C.S. Ford and 
F.A. Beach. 

There is interesting historical data as well. 

While Church ill’s book is well-argued, and 
the author communicates a sense that he has warm 
feelings about the humanity of gay people, there 
is something a little too academic and defensive 
about his approach. The reader can experience 
Churchill's disgust and annoyance with psychoana 1 y s ts , 
but it is more professional disdain than gay rage. 

Churchill's male chauvinism is a major problem. 

He unquestionably accepts certain widely-held myths 
about lesbianisnr-for example, Kinsey's assertion 
(based on his research) that male homosexuals are 
more numerous than lesbians. He has a great deal 
of difficulty finding a proper place in his anal- 
ysis for effeminate males. It is almost with ap- 
proval that he points out that most male homo 
sexuals are "very typically masculine, 1 and he 
describes those who adopt stereotype "faggot" 
behavior as "neurotic exhibitionists. 1 ' 

At the same time, however , the author seems 
to understand the evils of masculinity in a "homo- 
erotophobic" (anti-gay) society: " T he ideal of 
masculinity that develops under these conditions 
is one in which male chauvinism, arrogance, crude 
ness of feel ing, and even brutal i ty become em 
phas i zed 

Churchill's arrows are directed primarily at 
the psychiatric establishment. One of its members, 
Lawrence J. Hatterer, M.D., is the latest in a 
series of shrinks to become rich and famous for 
"curing" homosexuals. The title of his book. 

Changing Homosexuality in the Male , is typical of 
his phony liberalism. The word "changing is a 
mere euphemism for "curing"; Hatterer somehow senses 
that "curing" is no longer so acceptable an ap- 
proach . 

This man is a pig, and I'm includinghim in 
this review because revolutionaries need to know 
their enemies. This book describes his ideology 
and his therapeutic technique. Once on his couch, 
patients tell about the reality of the gay op- 
pression which brought them there. (Gay people 
talking about themselves is the most valuable part 
of the book.) Their raps with the therapist (quoted 
at length) are filled with guilt and self-hatred, 
but rather than helping to dissipate these feelings, 
Hatterer nurtures them as a good force. 

The therapist uses the patient's own obser- 
vations and "known empirical data related to a 
homosexual way of life" to "cut through resistance. 
Resistance to what? To becoming straight, of course. 
The patient is supposed to take home tapes con- 
taining selected parts of the therapeutic dialogue 
(with stress on the patient's hopes for turning 
straight and his disgust for the gay life.) 

Hatterer's approach to male homosexual ther- 
apy reveals an intrinsic relationship between male 
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chauvinism and heterosexual chauvinism in our society 
In discussing the need for the "male homosexual in 
transition" to find a "suitable woman Hatterer 
warns against "a woman who requently shifts female 
respons ibi 1 i ties--domest i c activity, shopping, in- 
terior decoration, choice of clothes, planning 
of social even ts -- to the male," and against a woman 
who "may easily preempt the male's traditiona ro e 
by obvious aggressive activity in decision-making^ 
about spending money or the actual earning o it. 

He shows us what his idea of "normal" is: "In 
normal late adolescence and early adulthood, the 
male gains a sense of his maleness in attraction to 
and conquest of sexually attractive and desirable 
women . " 

It makes me sad and angry to think that Hatterer s 
book, and not Churchill's or Altman's, will be in- 
fluencing (directly or indirectly) so many other 
professionals. But at least we are beginning to 
have a basis to challenge the shrinks' monopoly in 
writing about homosexuality. 
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BLACK' STUDENTS THREATENED; 

CROSS BURNED AT COBLESKILL COLLEGE IN NEW YORK 

COBLESKILL, N.Y. (LNS)— Black students at a 
small New York agricultural college were awakened 
early in the morning of April 11 when windows of 
their dorm were smashed by bricks. In the insuing 
attack at Cobleskill Agricultural and Technical^ 
College, white students hurled a molotov cocktail 
which fell short of a dorm window and left a burning 
cross on the lawn. A sign, posted on the wall of 
a corridor, read, "You're fucking with more than 
fraternities now nigger." 

The harassment was related to a fight the 
day before between a black student and a white 
fraternity member over money belonging to the black 
student. Before it was over, several other frater- 
nity members and black students had joined in. 

In the past two years, there have been a num- 
ber of less serious incidents involving many of 
the bO black and Puerto Rican students at this 
predominantly white school which is about 200 
miles north of New York City. 

Wi 1 1 i am Washington , director of the Equal Op- 
portunity Program (EOP) which most of the third 
world students at Cobleskill are enrolled in, said 
that the school administration has openly displayed 
a neaative attitude towards the students. Washington 
said that the Director of Admissions deliberately 
does not recrui t third world students and that the 
Dean of Instruction immediately expel Is EOP students 
with academic problems whereas the regular student 
population is q i ven a one month probation period. 

Black students presented a proposal to the ad- 
ministration some months ago demanding that the col- 
10 g 0 [lire more third world faculty and a dm in i strati ve 
personnel, institute a black studies program and set 
aside a cultural center, but the administration never 
responded . 
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"STICKYBACKS AND PINHEADS’': 

A LOOK AT THE OFFICIAL AND PROVISIONAL IRA’S 

by Richard Trench 
LIBERATION News Service 

BELFAST (LNS) -- In the Lower Falls district 
of Belfast, stronghold of the Official I.R.A., the 
British Army rarely enters at night, save in ar- 
mored cars. The occasional ’’duck patrol”, eight 
men with blackened faces, make forays around the 
periphery. Threatened first by the Orangemen 
[Protestant vigilantes], and then by the Army that 
originally came to protect them, the Falls people 
have developed their own alternative democracy in 
the form of Housing Actions Groups, Street Commit- 
tees, Vigilante groups and Women’s Action Groups, 
with a Citizen's Defense Committee co-ordinating 
their work with varying degrees of success . 

"Stickies and Pinheads” has taken over from 
Cowboys and Indians as the most popular after 
school game. [After the I.R.A. split into the 
Provisionals and the Officials the Provos wore 
white Easter lilies (traditional symbol of Repub- 
licanism) attached to their coats with safety pins. 
The Officials fastened theirs with adhesive patches,] 
Ask the kids in the Lower Falls for an explanation 
of the game, and they will say: "Pinheads are stu- 
pid, Stickies are clever." Ask kids across the 
street in the Provisional-controlled Clonard dis- 
trict and they will say: "Pinheads are brave, 

Stickies always run away." 

Kids and their parents often support either 
I.R.A. wing not on ideological grounds, but more 
the way towns support their football teams. 

Main pillar of the Officials in Belfast until 
October 9th, when he was arrested, was Jim "Solo" 
Sullivan, chairman of the Central Citizens Defense 
Committee. One C.C.D.C. worker described Sullivan 
to me as "our best, most hard-working chairman." 

He played a leading part in the negotiations for 
the removal of the barricades after August 1969, 
and played host to Home Secretary James Calleghan 
on his 1969 visit. 

He abandoned active work as C.C.D.C. chair- 
man last July due to the pressure of "other acti- 
vities.” Like other leading Republicans he had 
prior knowledge of internment. He even had time 
to try to contact an Irish Press reporter to give 
him the scoop of the year but could not get hold 
of him. He stayed in the Lower Falls for two 
months following the beginning of internment, and 
was only arrested after a dramatic chase in which 
his wig fell off. 

With Sullivan in Long Kesh [internment camp], 
prize for the most wanted Official in the North 
goes to 31-year-old Malachy McGurran, technically 
the Secretary of Republican Clubs. An enthusiastic 
supporter of the I.R.A. 's shift to the left in 1962, 
he is undoubtably the Officials 1 best speaker. At 
the massive anti-internment rally at Casement Park 
he evaded arrest by asking the crowd to walk home 
with him. 

I heard him speak in mid-December: "it’s im- 
possible for me to give you a picture of the situa- 
tion in some parts of Belfast. Thousands of Brit- 
ish troops are roaming the streets, smashing into 
people’s homes ,. .This is a constant tiling tnat is 
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happening day in and day out, and the people are 
standing up against it, not only by refusing to 
pay their rent and rates, but by watching the roads, 
giving their men a chance to escape." 

I asked him what it was that turned the I.R.A. 
away from nationalism, towards socialism. "The 
problem with the '56-62 Border Campaign was that 
it was purely military, there was no political 
message whatsoever. It was from the failure of 
that campaign that the I.R.A. reassessed its whole 
position, and a very raw brand of revolutionary 
socialism came into being. 

"Today we have inherited the old structures, 
the structure of the '20s, the '30s and the f 40s, 
but this is not a revolutionary structure. How- 
ever, you can't just click your fingers and ex- 
pect changes overnight. You've got to educate your 
members and become involved in every facet of peo- 
ple’s problems and lives.” 

McGurran has seen the inside of prisons on both 
sides of the Border. He was in prison during the 
I.R.A. split in 1969. He stayed with the Officials 
however. "You've got to remember," he said, re- 
ferring to the Provisionals, "that if you're go- 
ing to die, or you’re going to kill someone, then 
you've got to have a very good reason to do it. It 
mustn't just be hatred because hatred is a very 
sterile thing." 

I asked him what kind of volunteers joined 
the Official I.R.A. "Some recruits join because 
of personal contacts, others because of the emotional 
situation, others because they think the Officials 
have more to offer. But after he joins we say to 
the recruit, 'you must understand the politics 
that motivate the movement. ' 

"We are not going to give a man a gun just to 
have a crack at the British Army, We give a vol- 
unteer a weapon, we explain to him how it works, 
how it is loaded, how it fires, how to aim it, how 
to strip it, how to clean it. Then we explain our 
politics, what we want and how to get there. These 
two, the weapon and the politics, must be merged 
together. Without the politics, the rifle, the 
revolver and the machine-gun are all useless. But 
without the weapon, the politics are sterile. 

"When the government tells us to take the gun 
out of Irish politics, what they mean is 'You take 
your gun out of Irish politics, but we'll keep 
ours . ' " 

McGurran ' s political outlook goes further than 
Ireland; he is the leading internationalist in 
the Republican movement. He had recently returned 
from a visit to Europe where he gained support for 
the I.R.A. from all leading revolutionary groups, 
from the Palestinian to the Southern African and 
anti -Portuguese guerrillas. 

"You’ve only got to think of the French peo- 
ple demanding the withdrawal of their troops from 
Algeria, and the same with the Americans in Vietnam, 
and then you realize the importance of the English 
working class. But they must realize that they are 
helping us for class reasons, not because of 
some nationalistic notion They must do it, because 
it will help them in the long run to advance their 
own socialism, not just the quasi-socialism of 
Harold Wilson. Over here all we can do is set the 
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example, as Cuba set the example for Latin America.” 

Finally I asked him what he would do if the 
Socialist Republic was established* 

"There would still be a great deal of work in 
defending the Republic against capitalist interests. 

At times, though, I think that I might go further 
afield. I don’t know yet. That does not mean 
that you go to another country and use the same 
tactics again. You must know the historical back- 
ground of the country that you go to. You must 
make a class analysis of the forces that oppose 
you, of the forces that are with you, and partic- 
ularly of the forces that are apathetic to you.” 

Unlike the Provisionals, the Officials are 
not concentrating the efforts in the North. For 
every one Northerner in the Officials, there are 
two Southerners. Said Official Sinn Fein [politi- 
cal arm of the I.R.A.] President, Thomas MacGiolla, 
at their October Ard-Fheis (Annual Conference) : 

”1 call on all Republicans to face the enemy in 
their mids t . . . . The best help you can give to the 
people in the North in their struggle, is to in- 
tensify the struggle against British imperialism 
and free-statism in the South.” 

”Our tactics,” said Eoin O’Murchu, Director of 
Publicity and executive member of Official Sinn 
Fein, ”in the North are to push on towards basic 
democracy through support of the Northern Ireland 
Civil Rights Association, and on the military lev- 
el to defend the people against armed agression and 
retaliate against British Army atrocities ... .ynti 1 
we achieve basic political equality it will !?e im- 
possible to achieve unity between Catholic and 
Protestant working class.” 

I.R.A.’s policy North and South of the Bor- 
der is similar, "defense and retaliation.” In the 
South this has mainly taken the form of action a- 
gainst foreign owned companies. Just three weeks 
before Internment in the North, an I.R.A. officer 
lost his life blowing up a transformer belonging 
to the American Mogul Mining Company in Silvermines, 
Tipperary, during a long drawn-out strike. 

As a result, Officials fear Internment in the 
South and have already prepared contingency plans. 
Asked if he feared the growing Provisional strength, 
North and South, O’Murchu replied: "What we are 
fighting about is social revolution, what we want 
are revolutionaries. We don't want people who 
think of themselves as cowboys or romantics. 1 ' 

* * * 

Provisional support starts on the northern 
side of the Falls Road, in the Clonard district, 
stretching upward into Ballymurphy, White rock and 
Andersontown, with little islands of Republicanism, 
such as Ardoynne, New Lodge, the Bone, and Short 
Strand, forming an atoll on its northern and 
eastern sides. Slums and housing projects compete 
with each other in militancy, and burnt buses and 
wide barricades silhouette the suburbs’ horizon. 

"Liam” was a typical Provo volunteer from 
Belfast. Like so many others he had been apoliti- 
cal back until 1969, when he joined the i.k.A., 
thinking of it as not much more than a Catholic 
defense force. 

By October 1971, the tensi on caused by contin- 
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ual fear of arrest was beginning to tell on him. 
After two years, he describes himself as a firm 
socialist -- "There are very few Catholic middle 
class in Belfast and those that do exist are cap- 
italists who have made their money and are fright- 
ened of us .” 

Somehow, by some miraculous process, sectar- 
ianism and exploitation will disappear when ’’the 
Republic” is formed Ask him how and he will 
scratch his head, "the boys with the brains will ^ 
work that out. I’m not much of one for big ideas.” 
There was nothing extraordinary about him, he 
could have been the fellow down the street, whist- 
ling at girls, or the guy next door. He probably 
is the guy next door. 

Belfast Provisionals are left of their Dub- 
lin headquarters. Belfast's local Provo weekly 
has been openly critical of Dublin. In its pages, 
trade union news carries equal space with "War 
News” and the inevitalbe tribute to I.R.A. dead. 

An entire page, "Liam Mac's Page of News and Views” 
written by a leading member of People’s Democracy 
is devoted to industrial and social coverage and 
comment. Belfast’s Provos owe much of their 
leftward shift to their contact with People’s De- 
mocracy who are largely student-based and highly 
ideological. Both groups have broken from N.I.C. 
R.A. and formed a Northern Resistance Conference 
to co-ordinate the Civil Disobedience Campaign. 

In marked contrast to the young left rebels of 
Belfast is Sean MacStiofain, head of the Provision- 
al Army Council. Brought up’ in England as John 
Stevenson, he typifies the exile who becomes more 
Irish than the residents of the country. "I was 
bom in England,” he told me, ”my mother was from 
Belfast and my father was Anglo-Irish. Throughout 
my life, 1 have never considered myself anything 
but an Irishman,” 

Dissatisfied with the I.R.A. 's shift to the 
left in 1962, he remained on the Army Council 
until 1969, a spokesman of the "old guard, yearning 
for a return to the fundamentalism of the gun and 
the border. With stubby grey hair and a faint 
military air, he sees himself as a soldier rather 
than as a politician. He gives the impression of 
someone tired of constantly repeating themselves: 
"We have said time and time again, that we in the 
Republican Movement do not want to see the 26 
Counties [of the Republic of Ireland] extended to 
32 Counties, our aim is a democratic socialist 
repub lie. " 

Nationalism is still there, however. ”We 
will travel our own road, towards an Irish social- 
ism, it is neither the road of Moscow nor Peking.” 

His main preoccupation at present is the Bor- 
der campaign. "The cratering of the roads has 
solidified resistance on both sides of the Border,” 
he told me. [The British blow holes in the Border 
roads to prevent arms shipments. Villagers fill 
them up.] 

Dundalk, just half an hour's drive from Mac- 
Stio Tain's home in Navan, is the center of the 
Provisional's Border Campign. Two senior staff 
officers from Belfast have recently been transfer- 
red there. In the present campaign, only two Pro- 
vis i on a Is nave been seriquS-iy .woynded and jiQjQe .ha ve 
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been killed. The campaign has absorbed many oi the 
hundreds of I.R.A. men on the run. Its aim Ls to 
force troops out of the cities into the country- 
side, thus easing the pressure on the urban guer- 
rillas. A town not new to conspiracy, Dundalk is 
an old smuggling center and in 1969 was the dis- 
tribution point for the Dublin Government’s 500 
Spring-Lnfie t ld rifles that eventually for into 
the hands of the Central Citizens Defense Committee 
in the North. 

"We believe," Provisional Sinn Fein President, 
Ruairi 0 Bradaigh (Rory 0’ Brady), told me, "that 
social freedom can only be gained following nation- 
al freedom." The Provisionals see the North as 
the catalyst for the establishment oi an All- Ire land 
Socialist Republic. 

"You can be terribly theoretical and unrelated 
to the practical," said Rory 0 ? Brady, referring to 
the 1969 split between the Officials and Provision- 
als. "Well it so happens that there is a tide in 
the affairs of men, that taken at the flood leads 
on to success, you ignore it at your peril, i ou 
can be terribly theoretical, but if tis un related 
to the realities of the situation tnen its just 
an interesting thesis. We recognized that this was 
the tide, the first real tide in fifty years.' 

bean MacStiofain, then I.R.A. Director of 
Intelligence, had already made contingency plans 
with his opposite number in Belfast, Leo Martin, 
for the split. When it came out in tne open, 80 
per cent of the I.R.A. ’s post August ’69 recruits 
in Belfast sided with the Provisionals. They 
were eagerly joined by the "old men" wno had 
dropped out of Republican politics after the shift 
to Marxism in 1962. An extraordinary situation 
occurred where impatient leftists, political il- 
literates and bitter old men walked hand in Ban d. 

It seemed that the only force that could unite 
them was their belief in the gun. As Bernadette 
Devlin said in a recent interview: "The Provision- 
als are essentially an alliance, knowing many of 
them personally, there are many strong socialists 
among them, who feel, out of frustration, the need 
for tuose kinds of military tactics. But there 
are also some of the most right-wing nationalists, 
who not only blow up public buildings, but would 
blow up Protestants if they got the chance. 

"These people arc not exclusive to the Pro- 
visional Alliance, they are the unorganized Catholic 
and Protestant working class, who sec in each other, 
rather than in the economic structure, the threat 
to their existence. 

"It is not as the propagandists would say, a 
campaign of murderists and terrorists and evilly 
motivated men. To a large extent it, is a spon- 
taneous campaign of violence, resulting from fear, 
frustration and the belief that violence is tne 
only way forward. 

"Violence in itself is not going to bring 
people into a Socialist Reptulic, violence in it- 
self is not going to educate people in the class 
struggle. The mam problem of the Provisional 
campaign is not its 'terrorism,’ but taut there 
is no education to go with it, no one understands 
what on earth the Provisionals are blowing up 
buildings for." 
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Only in this last year has a coherent social 
philosophy emerged inside the Provisional wing. ^ 

"We have engaged i n _ large-s cale political activities 
among our members," says 0’ Brady. ’’Unfortunately 
since Internment, any kind of political activity 
save tli e negative, is very difficult.’ 

What are the tactics behind their left wing 
ideas? "We feel that the structure of privilege 
must first be smashed before Irishmen can be 
reconciled. The British presence must go, Stor- 
mont must be abolished, and this difference that 
the Protestant working class feel they have over 
the Catholic working class must go. We feel that 
for the healing of tiie sores the irritant must 
first be removed." 

This docs not however mean the Protestants 
will be bombed into a united Ireland. If the 
British Army withdrew "the realism of the situ- 
ation would be that Unionists [those who favor 
staying with Lngland] would patrol Unionist areas, 
and the I.R.A. would patrol minority areas. Then 
the new Ireland would have to be worked out." 

"We have a three-pronged approach: One, the 
Irish Republican Army, which is engaged in the 
defense of the people, running down the economy 
and making the area ungovernable. Two, Sinn Fein, 
which has been driven underground but works in 
the civil resistance -- we don’t say that we have 
a monopoly of the civil resistance, but we are 
working with everyone else. And thirdly, through 
the establishment of Dail Uladh, Parliament of 
Ulster, incorporating the nine historic counties 
of Ulster ." 


Regionalism is one of the fundamental princi 
pies behind Provisional ideology, safeguarding 
both religious and geographical minorities. "We 
believe in harnessing the idea of regional govern- 
ment to the revolutionary dynamic of the country.. 
Dail Uladh would give the Unionists immediate 
access to power in the North, but with the differ- 
ence, that the opposition would become credible." 


It is 2 a.m., the "duck patrol"moves slowly 
down Roden Street. Light men in each patrol, the 
officer carries a map, with the different sections 
of Belfast marked in colored ink, "mixed, neutral 
and hostile." lie is in "hostile" territory, the 
equivalent of the "free-fire zone" in Vietnam. 

Such patrols aim at luring insurgent snipers with 
inexperienced soldiers, who the Army can afford 
to lose, so as to give the two experienced marks- 
men of the patrol a chance of hitting guerrillas. 

Shots ring out and two soldiers fall, one 
hit in the leg, the other in the stomach. He 
doubles up, clutching his stomach, as if his fin- 
gers will stop the blood oozing out, rolls down 
and ends up in a sitting position in the gutter, 
where he starts screaming, continuously for some five 
minutes, until his voice is drowned by an ambulance 
s i re n . 

It is urban guerrilla warfare, deliberate and 
planned, by the sons of men who claim to have in- 
vented that form of conflict. It has its own rules 
and conventions, grown up after fifty years of hos--- 
tiiities. Save for a brief period in the thirties, 
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Spain with the International Brigades, the British 
and Free State Armies are the only enemies the 
I.R.A. have ever known. They are the justification 
of the I.R.A. 's existence. 
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[Note to editors: we realize the length of the 

above article might well seem exorbitant to many Oj 
you. But quite a few people have expressed curious- 
ity anout the differences between the Official ana 
Provisional IRAs and we thought this really, did a 
thorough gob of explaining it. without leaning too 
heavily on rhetoric or jargon. It could oe run as 


a two 


oart series — one part on the Officials arid 
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one on the Provisionals. Or it could be saved for 
reference and quotes from both groups. Anyway , it s 
-well worth reading.] 




"JUST LIKE STOCKING SHOTS" : 
’RENT-A-GlRL" SERVICES GROW ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


NEW YORK (LNS) --"We're filling a need -- like 
stocking shoes in a shoe store," explained offhand- 
edly, one of the owners of Rent-A-Bird -- which runs 
a service which rents out women (and men too -- 
but mostly women) for people who want a companion 
for a night on the town. It seems these services 
are popping up all over -- in San Diego, Da as > 
Miami, New York and Los Angeles. Or as the New 
York Times puts it, "In an era in which the women s 
liberation movement is reminding the public that a 
woman is a person and not just an entertaining i 
version, femal escort services are blossoming. 1 

Rent-A-Bird in Miami, for example is endorsed 
oy the Chamber of Commerce and the Better Business 
Bureau. Its 150 women escort "thousands oi people 
each year\J' says one owner, Allen Budd, Its clients 
include tired businessmen, rowdy coventioneers an 
rich widows. Rented women get $50, rented men get ^ 
$55. "They have to pull out chairs and open doors, 

comments Budd. 


To "rent-a-bird", a traveler phones the com- 
pany from his hotel, which dispatches a representa- 
tive who checks the customers ' identi fi catio - , as s 
nim to sign a contract that stipulates that the 
"customer is tesponsib le for all expenses imurreu 
and agrees he will not use alcoholic beverag:s m 
.excess or engage in conduct that would embatrass 
or offend the escort." 


He then shells out the money for the evening 
-- he can even pay with his American Express ( .id 
or Master Charge. 


"Rent-a-girl" services are often used by nisi 
nessmen to "fill out" their parties if they'r: mis- 
sing the prescribed number of women. Or as t iJ ew 
York Times commented, "Many businessmen feel t lat 
attractive girls -- like good food and wine -- help 
provide the congenial atmosphere that is conducive 
to closing a deal." 
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TAX REGISTER GETS SUSPENDED 

SENTENCE 


PHILADELPHIA (LNS)--A convicted war 

sister was £ ne» a suspended sente^e^njederal 

Court after a sustained leg . 2 f the u.s. role 

crimes and the Constitution Y 

in Indochina. f 

The decision came on April 17 ^Q-year old 
one year after Jack Malinowski, then a 30 y 

Theology instructor at St ‘ Jose P' Inte mal ’ Reven- 
listcd fifteen "dependents on his In 

ue Service form 


still firm in his opposition to financing 
American military adventures, Malinowsk 
Federal District Judge Daniel Hu y et p * “ ’ e 
one of the growing body of Americans who have ^ 
marched, picketed and voted against th 
the agonizing frustration continues. 

"Even at this very moment, the U.S. air attacks 
have risen to an incredible level of fenci y. ^ 
There is nothing to match it in all of h X 

is automated, impersonal and inhuman .Our pi l° ts 
and computers never see the blood or hear tl 
screams of their victims," he said. 


Nearly 200 supporters, including clerg ^“® n * . 
high school students, Vietnam War veterans an d ' 
lege professors, jammed the courtroom. Many car 

55 SinfUtedVaUons, i».«xib.d .UK the «- 
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-Don't Pay War Taxes." Some brought a long 
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coop "Don x ray fvcu - w . . 

white banner which made the same recommendation 

When Judge Huyett entered the courtroom none 
of the spectators rose. But in a show o 

arity with the slight, dark-haired defendant, the 

crowd stood when Huyett announced he was about to 
pronounce "the sentence. 

Confronted with their uncpnventional behavior, 
the judge asked Malinowski's determined sympathizers 
to be seated. Meg Dickinson, a fellow-tax resister 
and one of those in the audience, responded, 
are just as guilty 

"Very well," Huyett replied. He then sentenced! 
Malinowski to three months on unconditional proba 
tioi. 


Suiprised by the ruling, the spectators burst 
into unanimous applause. While friends rani to em- 
brace Malinowski, Judge Huyett adjourned Cour 
and quickly left the room 


Later Mailnowski tolc supporters on the court- 
house steps that he was pleased at the prospect o 
not being jailed, but called it "a small vict y 
in the anti-war struggle!. 
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A march through Philadelphia followed.^ the 
processor turned one downtown comer hundreds .q£ 
leaflets , ere scattered from atop a skyscrapei r. 1 ?uz 
zied paset rsby watched the papers floating ^ throug 
air, whit I later fell on some of the pedestrians : 

"If you w. re in Indochina, this would be a bomb, 
the sheets said. The activists climaxed the day 
by camping outside the local IRS headquarters for 
an hour. 'here , loan recipients from the War Tax 
Resistance Alternative Fund addressed the constant 
flow of ti -..payers, who were rushing to beat the tiM 
ing deadli'a. The beneficiaries included organiz-| 
ers of a c : nmuiu ty food cooperative, an inner-aiity 
development group and representatives of. an area 
school". -30- 
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’’ONLY A PAWN IN THEIR GAME": 

THE AMERICAN WORKER AND THE MULTINATIONAL CORPORATION 

by Steve Babson 
LIBERATION News Service 

LORDSTWON, 0. (LNS) -- ’’Workers Increasingly 
Rebel Against Boredom.” ”GM in Trouble.” ”The 
Spreading Lordstown Syndrome.” ’’The GM Efficiency 
Move that Backfired.” These are just some of the 
headlines that appeared in papers like the New 
York Times and magazines like Business Week during 
the three week long General Motors strike at the 
Lordstown, Ohio Vega plant in March 1972. 

And if nothing else, that strike made it crys- 
tal clear to corporation heavies and working people 
alike that there is a growing militancy among Amer- 
ican workers. It's no coincidence that the upsurge 
of such struggle in the last four years has occurred 
during a period of important changes in the balance 
of power between the U.S., Japan and Europe. These 
inter-imperial rivalries--together with long-term 
changes in the nature of U.S. business expansion 
abroad -- have an immediate impact on American work- 
ers . 

The impact is most obvious in cases like 
Lordstown, where the Vega is produced specifically 
to counter German and Japanese competition in U.S. 
auto markets.. Domestic demand for cars is leveling 
off and are horning in on a sizeable share of that 
stagant market - VWs , Datsuns and Toyotas. So GM 
had to build a snappy little compact as cheaply 
as possible to hang in there and save its profit 
margin. 

Consequently, the Vega assembly line was enj- 
gineered to produce 100 cars an hour (as opposed 
to the average 50-60) and signs have been put up in- 
side the plant to remind workers of the foreign 
threat, thereby justifying the speed-up and the im- 
possible working conditions. 

”Can you imagine doing something for eight 
hours over and over fast and not being able to 
stop - like carrying 80 lbs. and running for eight 
hours?” asked one Lordstown worker. 

Speed-up isn't by any means limited to Lords- 
town. The same deterioration of plant conditions 
and dehumanization of work exist in plants across 
the country, but most visibly in steel, autos and 
electronics where management has responded to stiff 
foreign competition by speeding up work, increasing 
job loads and ignoring safety standards. As foreign 
competition continues to grow, struggles over these 
issues will undoubtably become more widespread. 

Strike notices have been posted at GM's St. Louis 
and Wilmington (Delaware) plants and workers at the 
Norwood (Ohio) plant are already out over the same 
grivances as at Lordstown. 

As American corporations lose their markets 
to more competitive imports, a second response cf 
management is to move production overseas to cut 
costs -- again at the American worker's expense. The 
immediate impact of "runaway” plants is unemployment: 
when RCA moved production from Memphis, Tenn. to 
Taiwan in 1970 it laid off over 4,000 workers; 
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General Electric has laid off 2,000 workers recent- 
ly in a move from Syracuse, New York to Singapore, 
and General Instrument closed two plants in New 
England to move to Taiwan and Portugal -- laying 
off 3,000-4,000 workers in the process. 

All of these cases are typical of develop- 
ments in the major manufacturing industries. The 
AFL-CIO estimates that over 400,000 jobs have 
been "exported” abroad in the last five years by. 

U.S. multinational corporations, with no indication 
that the stream of runaway plants will subside in 
the 1970s. 

The claim made by business apologists that 
U.S. multinationals are "the nation's biggest and 
fastest growing employers” only reflects the fact 
that those corporations dominate economic growth 
in the country. ITT, for example, didn't increase 
its U.S. employment because it bought up or opened 
plants abroad, but because it swallowed up formerly 
independent companies like Hartford Fire Insurance. 

The threat of foreign competition is used, 
then, to justify speed-up and the export of jobs. 

In turn, the threat of job export is used 
by management to enforce wage cuts and intimidate 
workers. In Frigidaire's Dayton, Ohio plant, the 
management blackmailed the local union into 
accepting a $20 a week wage reduction by threaten- 
ing to move production to Japan. And at Youngstown 
Steel, workers recently accepted a cut in their 
incentive plan rather than risk the chance that the 
company would make good on a threat to shut down 
the mill. 

Transitron Electronics Corp. of Boston was 
able to discourage union organizing for many years 
by claiming it would leave the country if the 
union got into their plants. When the union per- 
sisted, Transitron built a factory in Mexico to 
protect its sagging profit margin. With the Mexi- 
can plant in operation (paying 50{ an hour wages) , 
the company has closed down its two factories in 
the Boston area -- laying off 1700 workers. 

Speed-up, layoffs, dehumanized work, stagnating 
wages -- all the elements contributing to the 
strikes and wildcats of recent years are closely 
related to long term changes in international trade 
and the development of U.S. imperialism. A new 
period has begun in U.S. and world history, inaugu- 
rated in part by Nixon’s New Economic Policy of 
last August but with roots in economic developments 
of the last 15 years. 

One of the primary elements in this process 
of change has been the new pattern of capital 
exports. For many years, U.S. corporations limited 
their major overseas operations to railroads, agri- 
culture, mining and petroleum production. The 
dominant companies of this period were firms like 
Standard Oil and United Fruit -- companies whose 
overseas activities raked in profits by ripping 
off natural resources but had little apparent 
effect on American workers. 

But in the 1960s, not only did the rate of 
overseas investment rise (U.S. controlled overseas 
assets went' from $31 billion in 1960 to $78 billion 
in 1970) but an increasing proportion of U.S. for- 
eign investment took the form of manufacturing 
^ April 22, 1972 more... 


plants and equipment. With manufacturing companies 
like General Motors, United Shoe Machinery and West- 
inghouse now taking the lion's sha re overseas 
investment, blue cqllar workers have been forced 
to take an increasingly negative view of U.S. bus- 
iness expansion abroad since their jobs are di- 
rectly affected. 

The tremendous scope of that expansion is ev- 
ident when you take a look at the relative share 
of world production controlled by U.S. owned over - 
seas factories and mines. By the late 1960s, U.S. 
foreign subsidiaries produced $200 billion worth 
of goods, larger than the national product of all 
but the world’s two most industrialized countries -- 
the U.S. itself and Russia. Forty-five companies 
monopolize almost 60% of the flood of direct over- 
seas investment. 

The reliance on foreign subsidiaries has be- 
come so pervasive among large companies that 80 
of the U.S.'s 200 biggest corporations now have 
more than one quarter of their employees, sales, 
earnings, or assets overseas. 

The motives behind the decision to move pro- 
duction abroad vary from case to case. When 
building plants in Europe, the American firm's 
major desire is to get inside Europe's tariff walls 
and tap its growing consumer markets . Such a 
strategy obviously precludes serving those markets 
by exporting goods from American plants, a solu- 
tion that would be in the interest of American 
workers. (Though management claims such an approach 
is impossible, many foreign corporations have been 
able to compete in American markets without having 
plants here, many of them -- such as Volkswagen -- 
using only marginally cheaper labor. American 
corporations could do the same if they were willing 
to accept a lower level of profit.) 

In moving production to the Third World -- 
Latin America, Africa and Asia -- the abysmally 
low wages paid to the workers is the principal 
lure for American businessmen. The potential for 
increasing profits is obvious: while General Elec- 
tric pays $3.50 an hour to a worker in one of its 
Massachusetts plants, it can get away with pay- 
ing only $.29 an hour for the same work in Sing- 
apore . 

Corporations claim that the decision to move 
production inside foreign tariff walls or to take 
advantage of low paid foreign labor is forced on 
them by the competition of European and Japanese 
corporations. This is true in part, but a sig- 
nificant proportion of this "foreign” competition, 
it turns out, isn't so foreign. 

Often, it's not so easy to tell the difference 
between foreign and U.S. controlled enterprises -- 
particularly in the auto industry. 

"They push that quite a bit at General Motors -- 
the All-American Vega," said one Lordstown worker. 
"They never speak about their West German shifters 
though ." 

The British Vauxhall, German Opel and Japan- 
ese isuzu are all controlled by GM; the British 
Cortina and German Capri by Ford; and the British 
Hillman by Chrysler. These "foreign" cars share 
a large chunk of the import market. The Opel came 
in a close third behind Volkswagen and Toyota in 
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U.S. sales in 1970. And sales for all such U.S. 
"re-imports" increased 78% between August of 1971 
and August of 1972. The combined overseas as- 
sets of the big three automakers make up a major 
part of their total assets: 40% in the case of 
Ford, 31% of Chrysler and 20% for GM. 

The same situation characterizes the elec- 
tronics industry, where the two biggest Japanese 
competitors, Toshiba and Mitsubishi, have ex- 
tensive ownership and licensing ties with GE 
and Westinghouse respectively. In both cases, 
the largest single bloc of shares in the Japan- 
ese "competitors" is owned by their American 
counterparts. GE and Westinghouse control, or 
have minority interests, in numerous other for- 
eign companies in addition to their own wholly- 
owned plants in Europe, Africa, Latin America 
and Asia. By 1971, GE had 82 such plants, West- 
inghouse 40. 

It is the increase in these alternative and 
cheaper production facilities overseas that al- 
lows U.S. multinationals to speed up the pace of 
work at home, lay off workers and lower wages -- 
if American workers resist, the company can cite 
the "foreign threat" and suggest that production 
may have to be moved overseas to cut costs. 

"See, they (GM) are building a new plant for 
Vegas in Ontario," said Bob Thompson, a young 
white Lordstown worker during the recent strike. 
"Buy American, you know, everything is made in 
America so they go to Ontario and build a plant 
there. It's all bullshit. It makes me sick. 

And so they're threatening, well, if Lordstown 
doesn't work, then we'll shut it down. That's 
what I was told at a company orientation meeting. 
They said that when they got the line (in Ontario) 
going at 50 cars or so, then they'd slow the 
line down at Lordstown and start laying people 
off." 

American unions are responding to such 
threats in two ways. The first, and realistic- 
ally the least likely to succeed, is the Burke- 
Harte bill now before Congress. Backed by labor -- 
and opposed by the Chamber of Commerce, National 
Association of Manufacturers and other business 
groups -- the bill would increase taxes on U.S. 
overseas subsidiaries, repeal certain tariff 
loopholes which work to the advantage of multi- 
national corporations, set restrictions on the 
export of production and technology, and estab- 
lish quotas on a wide range of imports. 

Except for the tariff quotas (which would 
aggravate inflation by protecting U.S. industry 
from foreign price competition) the bill is gen- 
erally a good one and would go a long way towards 
making overseas plants less profitable -- thus 
discouraging further foreign investment by the 
multinationals . 

The big problem is that the bill has the 
support of very few congressmen, They are not 
eager to bite the hands that feed them by passing 
an' anti -business law. 

The unions' second response is to help organ- 
ize workers in the overseas subsidiaries of U.S. 
corporations. The major proponents of this strat- 
egy arc unions in industries hard hit by the 
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export of production: the United Steel Workers (USW) , 
United Auto Workers (UAW) , the International Union 
of Electrical Workers (IUE), the United Electrical 
Workers (UE), and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers (OCAW) . 

The USW helps mining unions in Surinam (a 
Dutch colony on the northeastern shore of South 
America), the UAW backs locals in Ford’s Peru 
plants, while the IUE recently aided Bolivian work- 
ers in a bitter strike against GE's Bolivian subsid- 
iary . 

The vision of American unions reaching out to 
workers throughout the world and together forcing 
U.S. corporations to deal with working people's 
needs rather than scooping up more and bigger 
profits is a magnificent one with far reaching im- 
plications. But at this point at least, it is a 
pipedream. 

In addition, this approach coincides convenient- 
ly with long-standing CIA efforts to link up unions 
in Third World countries with their American counter- 
parts (rather than let them develop ties with more 
militant and ideological labor organizations in so- 
cialist countries). To this end, the CIA has reg- 
ularly funneled money into the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, which is dominated 
by the AFL-CIO. 

The vast majority of U.S. unions are now pit- 
ifully unable to deal with the issues of wages and 
working conditions in this country and the dis- 
tinction between union leaders and management is 
not always as clear as it should be. (Take for 
instance, the United Mineworkers Union under the 
guidance of Tony Boyle, which has the controlling 
percentage of stock in the National Bank of Wash- 
ington which gives low-interest loans to congress- 
men and non-union coal operators.) 

It is still left to be seen whether companies 
will get away with all their increased productivity 
tricks which Nixon's New Economic Policy so heartily 
endorses. But if Lordstown is any indicator, they'll 
be seeing some rough times ahead. One striker spel- 
led it out. "If they decide to close down this 
plant (Lordstown) and move to Canada they won't have 
much to leave 'cause we'll tear this place down 
brick by brick." 

"And follow them up there too," another man 
added. 

-30- 

*********** *************** ******* ***************** 

"I KNOW BECAUSE I'VE SEEN": 

US TROOPS AND PLANES ALERTED .AND SENT TO INDOCHINA 

DANANG, South Vietnam (LNS) -- "About the facts 
over here, don't believe anything said by Abrams, 
Laird or Nixon. They lie. I know because I've seen. 
Ten thousand marines landed here and went north. 

"No one up north wears an army uniform. They 
wear unmarked jungle fatigues, so technically they 
are not U.S, ground forces. Even the 'U.S. Army' is 
painted out on the jeeps. I hope this makes it 
past the censors." 

So wrote a Specialist 4th class of the 516th 
PSC, stationed in Danang, in a letter to his wife in 
Boston. The letter was dated April 13th. I he Ad 


Hoc Military Buildup Committee in Cambridge, Mass, 
said they were not able to confirm the number of 
marines in South Vietnam, but that they were sure 
that some marine troops were there and others were 
on the way. 

In another report, the Ad HoC Committee said 
that the USS Blue Ridge LCC19 landing craft, an 
amphibious command ship, departed from Okinawa April 
20 heading south with marines on board. 

Cliff Langdon and Edward Edewra, two lance 
corporals stationed at Camp Butler, Okinawa, called 
in the information independently. Corporal Lang- 
don said that only two or three men in their 70-man 
platoon wanted to go to Vietnam, and the rest 
"don't see any point in it at all." 

Corporal Langdon said that eight men from 
their platoon, which is attached to a wire and 
radio installation, were told not to call home. 

They were given immunization shots, Geneva Confer- 
ence cards and unmarked jungle fatigues. They were 
not told where they were going. 

If the USS Blue Ridge held to a southwest 
course, it could arrive off the shores of Vietnam 
in three days. Coupled with a helicopter carrier 
already there, the Blue Ridge would provide part 
of an amphibious force capability. 

In earlier reports, the Ad Hoc Military Buildup 
Committee gave the following information: 

As of April 15, at least 793 planes, including 
390 on aircraft’ carriers, 37 ships, 62,730 men have 
been sent to the Indochina area. The total number 
of aircraft approaches 1200 and the total number 
of ships 43, each the highest total of the war. 

Here are some specifics called in to the Ad 
Hoc Committee: 

Seven days before the raids on Hanoi and Hai- 
phong, the 548th Reconnaissance Group at Hickam 
Air Force Base in Hawaii was reported updating 
bombing maps of those* areas, including schools and 
factories. The attack carrier Ticonderoga, with 
75-80 planes aboard, left Honolulu for an unknown 
destination in the Pacific. 

One hundred* C141 transport planes arrived at 
Iwakuni Air Force Base in Japan to deal with the 
increased flow of supplies. The entire base is on 
standby alret. At Yokota Air Force Base, two squad- 
rons of 36 fighter bombers each, left for Vietnam. 

Four squadrons of C141 transport planes left 
Travis Air Force Base in California for undisclosed 
locations, each capable of carrying 100 soldiers 
and supplies. Twenty C5A transports also left. 

An unknown number of B-52s left March Air 
Force Base for an undisclosed location. Three crew- 
men later reported they are in Thailand. 

The aircraft carrier Oraskany . left San Diego 
for Vietnam with 75 planes and 4500 men aboard. 

The attack carrier Midway, with 75-80 planes 
aboard, left for Vietnam. 

Also in California, at Camp Pendleton, the 
7th Marine Division (4,000 men) is on alert. 

A number of tactical photo reconnaissance 
** STORY CONTINUED ON INSIDE FRONT COVER** 
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These are photos of members of the men and women’s 
Table Tennis Teams of tiie People’s Republic of China, 
now touring tiie United States. 

Credit LXS 
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Top: U.S. Navy vehicle gutted by fire set by demonstrators 

at Federal Building, San Francisco, April 17, to protest 
renewed U.S, participation in the Indochina War, 

Credit Phillip Plymale/LNS 


Richard's Holy War. Credit All Hands Abandon Ship/LNS 
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Yankee Go Home 


Credit Daily World/ 
LNS 


The picture the boss likes 
Credit This Magazine is About 
Schools/LNS 


Don't you dare! Credit This Magazine is 
About Schools/LNS 


Crunched bomber * Credit John Mack/LNS 


htching of seamstress and her boss in 
New York sweatshop. 1888. Credit LNS. 


Owned by ITT. Credit The Ithacan/ 
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